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illustrated than by his remark after reading
Nicholas Nickleby that there was " no church in
the booky and the motives are not those of religion/'
But in this Mr. Gladstone was typically Victorian,
The Victorian Age was intensely serious. It is
easy enough to laugh at its seriousness in these
flippant times, but it was the seriousness of men
who were intensely in earnest, of men to whom
conviction was a law of life, whether they were
High Churchmen or Evangelicals, Christians or
Rationalists, and in that respect Gladstone's
biographer was entirely at one with them. By
their fruits ye shall know them; there were
giants in those days ; no generation in our history
has produced men of nobler character, none has
achieved so much for the improvement of the race.
The spectacle of Manning and Gladstone wrestling
with the powers of darkness for the soul of Newman
almost appals one by its tragic intensity of con-
viction. On hearing of Newman's intention to
take the fatal step of " going over,'* as though
he were on the edge of a chasm, Mr. Gladstone
writes to Manning that he " staggers to and fro
like a drunken man," he is at his " wit's end,"
it is all "frightful, frightful." The effects of
Newman's secession on the Catholic movement
in the Church of England will, he apprehends,
be such as to make the horrors of the French
Revolution " cold in comparison." It may seem
the language of hyperbole, but it was the language
of his age, an age in which a decision of the Judicial
Committee on the use or abuse of ecclesiastical
vestments, the doctrine of grace in baptism, the